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The Month. 


OWEVER worthy may be the motives actuating the 
latest change in the manner of appointing consuls, 
the precedents do not justify the largest confidence in 
its success. The President’s new order takes hold of the 
existing abuses by the wrong end, to accomplish any 
permanent improvement. The most that can be said 
for it is that it pays a direct tribute to the sincerity and 
justice of the popular demand for reform, and that, fol- 
lowing closely after so many real changes for the better 
in other branches of the public service, it may ultimately 
bear fruit of the same kind itself. Even those people 
who a few years ago regarded any attempt to break up 
our patronage system as essentially chimerical and a 
waste of time, are now convinced by substantial proofs 
of their error. They will not be so ready henceforward 
to scoff at the possibility that something may be done 
even in the last and best-fortified stronghold of the en- 
emy ; and a radical reform is infinitely easier to accom- 
plish when there is nobody to be surprised at it. Un- 
fortunately plans similar to that which Mr, Cleveland 
has just set in motion have been tried earlier in our 
national history, and failed. Their failure was due to 
the half-measure quality which they had in common with 
their latest successor. 


Of course, as long as the law remains as it is, and 
requires the consent of the Senate to the appointment of 
a consul, there are only two alternatives open to a Pres- 
ident who wishes to put the system of appointments in 
the consular service upon a basis of merit: he may des- 
ignate for appointment certain persons whose recom- 
mendations he has scrutinized rigidly in advance, and 
turn them over to a board of examiners for such direct 
tests of fitness as it is practicable to apply; or he may 
announce his intention, from a certain date forward, to 
select the names of candidates only from a list of eligi- 
bles already prepared as the result of competitive trials, 
open equally to all citizens. ‘There cannot be in the 
mind of any well-informed Reformer a question as to 
which of these plans would be the better. The one 
wipes out utterly the spoils or the patronage idea, for 
the applicant who has neither a political ‘‘pull’’ nora 
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powerful protector has the same chance to gratify his 
ambition for a public career as the applicant who has 
both. The other plan leaves an opening uncovered for 
the intrusion of almost all the evils it was ostensibly 
devised to abolish. It is all very well to say that, as 
lorfg as an examination to test the capacity of a would- 
be consul is brought into play at any stage, it insures 
the exclusion of unfit persons. It may accomplish this 
negative end, but the spirit of true patriotism is not 
satisfied with negatives. That spirit demands not only 
that the appointee shall be fit, but that he shall be the 
very fittest man within reach. If there are one hundred 
men fit for a place, the chances are that they represent 
one hundred different degrees of adaptation to it; and 
the demand of every lover of his country should be that 
the one who ranks above all the other ninety-nine should 
be hired to do the work of the Government. 


This is the Government’s side of the question—the 
side of the taxpayers, who supply the money for running 
the huge mechanism. But there is still another side to 
it—that of the candidate. When there are offices to 
be administered, and honors to be won, and salaries to 
be earned, every American citizen has the same right 
as every other to try for his share of them. When any 
party, or clique, or system comes between him and the 
enjoyment of this right, it robs him just as truly as if 
it cut off his chance to buy bread and meat, or placed 
unnatural restraints upon his liberty of movement. ‘The 
new rule leaves matters just where they were before its 
promulgation—the distribution of consulates remaining 
a division of spoil or an index of patrician favor, as of 
old—with the single exception that the man who has 
earned an appointment by political work, or inherited 
it through his relation to some prominent citizen, must 
put the finishing touches to his title by answering cer- 
tain test questions propounded by a board of examiners 
at the Department of State. We are assuming now that 
he aspires to a place which on the one hand gives him 
living wages and onthe other does not open the road to 
a quick fortune. If his pretensions are measured by less 
than one thousand dollars a year, or if he insists upon 
more than twenty-five hundred, he is still exempt from 
any requirement to prove his fitness by a specific test. 
But we find, also, that a person who has already filled, 
‘to the satisfaction of the Department,’’ a position in 
the foreign service, can have one of the appointments 
within the protected grades without examination. In 
other words, if Senator Blank wants a good place for 
his nephew, he may procure a nine-hundred-dollar berth 
for him somewhere in Canada, without examination, 
and, after the young man has filled it ‘‘ to the satisfac- 
tion of the Department’’ for a few months, get him 
transferred to some other place paying two thousand 
dollars. ‘There are a dozen ways of ‘‘ beating ’’ the ex 
ecutive order, and if the office seeking Congressman 
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does not find them out he will be false to the traditions 
of his kind. In short, it may be said that now, quite as 
much as before the issue of the President’s order, brains 
and energy and ambition are useless as aids to the 
acquisition of a consulate, unless backed by ‘‘influ- 
ence’’; and, under existing conditions, the influence 
will in the great majority of cases be political. Repub- 
licans as a rule will not ask a favor of a Democratic 
Administration, or Democrats of a Republican Admin- 
istration. 

As to tenure after appointment, the new order makes 
no provision whatever. All such questions are left, as 
the politicians say, ‘‘in the air,’’ Yet fixity of tenure 
during good behavior and continued usefulness is one of 
the ends for which every advocate of reform in the con- 
sular system has contended as of the first importance. 
The secret of England’s success with her foreign service, 
as compared with ours, lies more perhaps in its element 
of permanency and assurance of a career than in any 
other circumstance. A man who enters the British 
service can afford to make a study of his work as he 
would of a profession he intended to follow in private 
life. When he knows, as with us, that he is liable to go 
out with the next revolution of the political whirligig, 
there is no such incentive, and his chief object is to 
make his few years of official existence as comfortable as 
possible, keeping clear of scandals if he can. 


. 


It may be argued that, even had President Cleveland 
taken the wiser course and ordered the preparation of 
an eligible list from which to draw his appointees, (1) 
the Senate would not have been bound to confirm any 


nomination sent in, and (2) no future President would 
have been bound to draw his appointees from the same 
or asimilar list. Both these statements are true, but 
they are of no weight in a consideration of what would 
have been the right thing for the President todo. He 
is not required to map out the course of the Senate, or 
of his successor, or to suggest difficulties for either of 
them. If he had kept the probabilities of the Senate’s 
action in view when he was selecting an Associate Jus- 
tice for the Supreme Court last year, he would not have 
troubled himself to send in the name of Mr. Hornblower 
or Mr. Peckham. If he had allowed his mind to be 
vexed with doubts about what the next President would 
do or leave undone, he would not have gone even as far 
as he has in the direction of weeding the roll of candi- 
dates for consulships. ‘The whole duty of the President 
is done when he lays down a rule for his own conduct 
which he knows to be right, and then leaves the force of 
an approving public opinion to wear away the opposi- 
tion in Congress and elsewhere ahd establish his rule as 
a permanent policy of the Government. For our own 
part, we have not a shadow of doubt that if, in the pres- 
ent instance, Mr. Cleveland had boldly taken the first 
great stride, the Senate would have been powerless to 
make him retrace it, and the next chief magistrate would 
have fallen into line behind him as a mere matter of 
expediency, if not of preference. 


The net result, then, of the President’s recent order 
concerning appointments to the consular service is (1) a 
somewhat greater difficulty in getting into the places 
affected by it, which may tend to decrease the number 
of ineligible applicants, and (2) a chance that the 
attraction of public attention to the need of reform may 
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bring about more radical changes in time. It is not the 
part of any wise Reformer to disparage even such a ten- 
tative step in the right direction as the President has 
taken. As far as it goes, itis to be commended. The 
danger is that its approval in general terms may be mis- 
taken for an expression of satisfaction, instead of encour- 
agement to do something better still. Let us hope that 
the executive order of September 20 is only the first of 
a series of reforms—a sign that the President is feeling 
his way toward the light. He need not fear that he will 
be refused the fullest support of intelligent public 
opinion. As the end of his official term approaches, 
and with it the possibility that another Quincy may be 
turned loose under his successor to debauch the appoint- 
ing power, popular disgust and dread reach a height 
which insure a glad reception for the most radical meas- 
ures his mind can devise and his hand execute. An 
amendment of his new order so as to make competitive 
examination a prerequisite to nomination, would be quite 
within his constitutional prerogative ; and such a stag- 
gering blow to the patronage system, followed by a ring- 
ing message to Congress calling for a law to place the 
whole consular service on a merit basis, with free com- 
petition and permanent tenure, would earn for him the 
gratitude not only of his contemporaries but of pos- 
terity. 


Emphasis is given to the arguments used in these 
columns last month in favor of the extension of the Civil 
Service Rules to the United States Mint service, by the 
charges which Representative Maguire of California has 
filed against Mr. Daggett, the superintendent of the 
San Francisco mint. Mr. Maguire has not made such 
a record in Congress as a Civil Service Reformer as 
would give the weight of disinterested patriotism to his 
complaint, but his charges are at least grave enough to 
call for an investigation by Secretary Carlisle, or, if the 
Secretary fails of his duty, by Congress. Chief among 
them is the statement that the superintendent has been 
using the patronage of his office to smooth his path to 
a complimentary vote for United States Senator by 
making favor with doubtful members of the State legis- 
lature, Whether Mr. Maguire succeeds in proving his 
case or not, the fact that such scandals are possible is 
sufficient proof that something is wrong in the appoint- 
ing system in the mints. These institutions are now 
hotbeds of local patronage. They do not enjoy even 
the poor honor of being confined, in their evil use, to 
the promotion of great national causes, City and county 
and State elections are carried by their aid, and the 
party in charge of the national Government derives only 
an indirect benefit from controlling them. This is be- 
cause the sole interest the national Administration has 
in a mint ends with the appointment of a superintend- 
ent. In most cases the man chosen is one who is recom- 
mended by the local party leaders because he is bound 
to them hand and foot. When he is safe in his place, 
he begins to put his ‘‘ policy’’ in operation. This pol- 
icy has to do, not with managing the mint, but with 
making use of the employees. He makes his dismissals 
and appointments regardless of everything except his 
own interest or that of his political backers. The only 
way such an abuse can be overcome is to take away the 
patronage now possessed by the superintendents, and 
lodge the power of appointment and promotion at Wash- 
ington, unify the entire service, and put it, down to the 
last man and woman, under the Civil Service Rules. 
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Employees who enter on their own merit, and who are 
liable to be promoted, like army officers, from Carson 
City to San Francisco or from New Orleans to Phila- 
delphia, are not likely to become perniciously active in 
local politics anywhere. 


Newspaper abstracts of remarks made by speakers at 
meetings are often misleading, and it is to be hoped 
that this is the case with the published reports of a dis- 
cussion which occurred at a recent meeting of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in Washington, started by 
a member’s reference to the standing of women in the 
Government Departments. ‘‘ The difficulties with which 
women meet through the Civil Service Commission were 
detailed at great length,’’ says one account, ‘‘ and espe- 
cially in trying for positions where either sex is eligible. 
Everyone agreed that women were discriminated against 
in favor of men.’’ If this report be correct, it is plain 
either that ‘‘everyone’’ had in mind some other body 
than the Civil Service Commission, or else that ‘‘every- 
one’’ did not know what she was talking about. The 
Civil Service Commission has no discretion as to the 
sex of the eligibles to be certified on any given requisi- 
tion. It is wholly within the province of the appoint- 
ing officer to make that distinction. Where no sex is 
specified, the Commission certifies the names in the 
order in which they stand on the list, without reference 
to sex, The warnings which it occasionally sends out, 
in the form of interviews and notes, that there are small 
chances for women in such-and-such positions, are 
offered merely in a spirit of courtesy and kindness, in 
the hope of sparing some women what might prove a 
painful disappointment. So far from discriminating 
against women itself, it employs them in its own work, 
and it has repeatedly found places for them which they 
would otherwise not have obtained. An instance in 
point occurred only last summer, and was the subject of 
editorial comment in Goop GOVERNMENT at the time, the 
president of the Commission having induced the head of 
a Department, much against his will, to try two particu- 
larly well-qualified women in places where men had 
failed to come up to the full requirements. The experi- 
ment has proved a success, to all appearance, and these 
women are doubtless in the service for life or good be- 
havior. 


That there is, in some of the Departments, a strong 
prejudice against women as clerks, cannot be denied. 
Several chiefs of division have declared to the writer 
their intention to get rid of the women under them as 
rapidly as practicable, and to avoid the imposition of 
any more. In every case, inquiry has developed the fact 
that the women who have aroused this prejudice were 
those appointed under the old patronage system, who, 
because put into office by Senator This or Representative 
That, have assumed that their places belonged to them 
forever, whether they did the work demanded of them 
or not. It is this class of women who complain when 
an extra rush of business requires a little addition to 
their daily routine of duty; who straggle in to their 
desks a half-hour late and quit them a half-hour before 
the Department closes, and then feel injured because 
reported for lost time ; who spend one or more of their 
supposed working-hours every day promenading the cor- 
ridors with their arms about each other’s waists and their 
tongues busy with the latest gossip; who begin about noon 
to watch the clock, instead of keeping their minds fixed 
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on their tasks till the stroke of four; and whose vaca 
tions and sick-leaves are so frequent as to interfere wit" 
their performance of any continuous duty. The preju- 
dice aroused by a class affects unfortunately the status 
of a whole sex. More discriminating officers frankly 
say that the young women who have worked their way 
into the Departments by merit alone are as good clerks 
as can be found anywhere, in public life or private. 


No better illustration could be found anywhere than 
Massachusetts affords to-day, of the way Civil Service 
Reform and respectable politics go hand in hand. Mas- 
sachusetts has long been the banner State of the Union 
as respects the excellence of her Civil Service law and 
the energy of its enforcement. Her two great political 
parties have put their fall tickets in the field and have 
nominated for Governor two citizens of the very highest 
class, the kind of men who reflect honor on a party by 
leading it. The good voter of Massachusetts has noth- 
ing left to think about except the principles of his party, 
for he knows that, whichever candidate is elected, the 
executive branch of the State Government is in honest 
hands. That is as it should be; but such a condition 
is impossible as long as the duties of a Governor are 
divided between conducting the real affairs of state and 
peddling out all sorts of petty patronage. Cut away 
this last nuisance, and two things will happen: first, 
the political parties will nominate only good men, for 
they will have nothing to gain by putting forward the 
other kind; and, secondly, good men will be willing to 
make the race for office, because they know that they 
will not be expected to do anything unworthy of the 
honor conferred on them by their fellow citizens. 


The Legislative Struggle in New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
LBANY, October 12,—It is worthy of note that many 
of the most persistent enemies of Civil Service 
Reform in the last legislature have failed to secure 
renomination, or else, having secured it, are meeting 
with the liveliest sort of opposition in the campaign, in 
several instances from within their own party. It is not 
claimed that the hostility of these gentlemen to Civil 
Service Reform is the primary cause of their various 
chastisements ; but whether or not that had anything to 
do with their being left in the lurch, the Reform cause 
is quite certain to gain as one of the results. 

Senator Coggeshall in the Thirty-fourth district, repu- 
diated by his party, is running ‘‘independently’’ with 
the endorsement of the local Democrats, minus the 
decent element. Senator Raines, in the Forty-second 
district, is opposed by an excellent Democratic candi- 
date, Judge J. Henry Metcalf, who will undoubtedly 
receive a large independent Republican vote. The Civil 
Service Reform Association of Geneva is taking an active 
part in the campaign against Raines. Owens and Rey- 
nolds in Kings, and Robertson in Westchester, have 
failed of renomination. 

Of the old Assemblymen, Epenetus Howe of Tioga, 
Bullard of Orleans, Hamilton and La Fetra of New 
York, Scanlon of Kings and Gardinier of Columbia, 
failed of renomination. Abell of Kings, who has been 
conducting a unique ‘‘ investigation’’ into the admin- 
istration of Civil Service affairs, was beaten in an effort to 
capture the Senatorial nomination in the Seventh Kings 
district. 
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It should be observed also that not a few staunch 
friends of the Reform are among the nominees for both 


Senate and Assembly. Dr. Brush, who aided materially 
in the fight for the Civil Service bill last spring, defeated 
Jacob Worth after a rather remarkable contest in the 
Fourth Kings district, and Assemblyman Pavey has the 
nomination in the Fifteenth New York. Colonel Sanger 
has been renominated for the Assembly in Oneida, and 
there can be no doubt that the cause of Civil Service 
Reform will be well championed in the legislature of 
1896. Cc. A. N. 


Civil Service Reform in 1895. 





EXTENSIONS OF KULES DURING THE FIRST NINE MONTHS. 
i hoe year, as far as it has gone, has been a remarkable 
one in the history of Civil Service Reform under 
the federal Government. ‘The additions to the classi- 
fied service during the first nine months were as follows: 
On May 24, in the Department of Agriculture— 
Messengers, Weather Bureau, outside of 





Washington, D.C... ie 170 
Microscopists, Bureau of Animal Industry. 7 
Assistant Microscopists, Bureau of Animal 

EE en siecle, ee 
Taggers, Bureau of Animal Industry... 162 
Clerks, wi si 18 
Stock Examiners, shales of Animal Indus- 

MEY cus cnsnccncnrsnsnsonnseonen ssissensosasaosee-cesnensnsaaoasee 113 
Live Stock ‘Agents, “Bureau of Animal In- 

I seashaiecincittclaieniniessciorsnsnerscreiensioss CP 
Agents, Bureau of Animal Industry... 2 
Superintendents of Quarantine Stations. 2 
Veterinary Inspectors... nssescessecsessen 4 
Superintendent of Veterinary Experiment 

Station......... Ree Wane einai I 

718 

On June 13, in the Government Printing Office... 2,710 
*¢ July 15, Pension Agency Clerks................... 505 
+ « 46, Fisemen (appreumate) ....................... 100 





Total number added to the classified service 4,033 
Besides these, a considerable number of employees 
have been transferred from the excepted to the non-ex- 
cepted class, These changes have occurred as follows: 
On May 24, in the Department of Agriculture— 





Experts in Washington, D. C. Oe 
Experts outside of Washington, Cer 25 
Chiefs and Assistant Chiefs of Division... 38 
Statistical APOnts <n... 20 

136 


On Ju'y 15, various scientific employees in the Geo- 
logical Survey (approximate) eee Pet ea ck eee 137 
On September 5, bookbinders, Departmental service 11 
Total transferred from excepted to non-ex- 
cepted clas........... pte EOS 
Finally, transfers have been made from the non-com- 
petitive to the competitive class in the Departmental 
service as follows: 
On June 25, Engineers and Assistant Engineers (ap- 


proximate) ........ - 40 
On August 16, » Compositors and Pressmen (approxi- 
mate) .... A RE ce. 4 OREN . go 





Total transferred from the non-competitive 
to the competitive class... 190 
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There was a time when as many changes as this in the 
right direction would have been considered a pretty fair 
record for a whole administration. 


The “ Voluntary Contribution” 





Farce. 


FROM THE PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 
AGISTRATE SLEVIN is a stickler for the full 
amount of two per cent. from every office-holder 
who appears before him to drop a stipend in his hat for 
campaign purposes. If the place-holder is any way 
timid, he is awed by the judicial mien of the treasurer, 
and probably feels that if he does not contribute the 
two per cent. of his salary, the treasurer, by virtue of his 
magisterial office, has some power to give him six months 
in the House of Correction. 

At times, however, Magistrate Slevin meets an irrev- 
erent place-holder. Such was the case the other day 
when an employee of the mint who lives in the country 
paid a visit to the Democratic headquarters. The em- 
ployee felt under no obligation to support the Philadel- 
phia organization, as he had contributed to his county 
committee. He, however, laid a five-dollar bill down 
on the desk before Magistrate Slevin. 

‘‘What’s this?’’ asked the Magistrate, touching the 
greenback as though it was full of the bacteria of some 
dread disease. 

‘¢ That’s five dollars.’’ 

‘*You have a pretty good place in the mint?’’ asked 
the Judge. 

‘‘T have. I get four dollars a day.’’ 

At two per cent. the contribution should have been 
twenty-four dollars. 

‘*Then I have no use for this,’’ said the Magistrate, 
pushing the bill toward the donor. 

This treatment had invariably had the effect of bring- 
ing a reluctant office- holder to his knees, This one, 
however, reached for the note, and, folding it up, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Haven’t you? Well, 7 have,’’ and he departed 
five dollars richer. 


Grinding Out Citizens, 


ie days were recently set apart by a court of record 

in Wilkes-Barre, Penn., for the special purpose of 
issuing naturalization papers to qualified aliens. The 
Times of that city gives some significant particulars of 
the operation of thecitizen-mill. ‘‘ Judge Woodward,”’ 
it says, ‘‘used care in questioning the applicants, and 
had considerable difficulty in making them understand 
his questions. Some of them who could scarcely speak or 
understand a word of English had been previously drilled 
to answer a certain code of questions, and when asked 
anything else they made many humorous and contrary 
answers. ‘The following from one applicant is a sample : 

‘«* When did you come to this country?’ 

‘*« Seventeen years.’ 

‘* * How old are you?’ 

see 1887,’ ? 

««* Have you lived four years in the United States?’ 

‘«*No, in Glen Lyon.’ 

‘<*« What is that you say?’ 

‘«*Seventeen years old come this country. Glen Lyon 
stopped. There eight years. Come in 1887. Now 25 
years.’ 

‘¢ He passed with a pinch, but a number of others were 
not so fortunate.’’ 
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Reforming the Consular Service. 


THE FIRST STEP TAKEN BY PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 
HE President has issued an order requiring candi- 
dates for appointment to all grades of the consular 
service with a compensation between $1,000 and $2,500 
to pass a non-competitive examination. ‘This order will 
affect a little more than one-half of all the consular 
service. It was recommended in a report by Secretary 
Olney. The President’s order is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, September 20, 1895 

It being of great importance that the consuls and commercial 
agents of the United States shall possess the proper qualifica- 
tions for their respective places, to be ascertained either through 
a satisfactory record of previous actual service under the Depart- 
ment of State or through an appropriate examination : 

It is hereby ordered that any vacancy in a consulate or com- 
mercial agency now or hereafter existing, the salary of which is 
not more than $2,500 nor less than $1,000, or the compensation of 
which, if derived from official fees, exclusive of notarial and 
other unofficial receipts, does not exceed $2,500 nor fall below 
$1,000, shall be filled (a) by a transfer or promotion from some 
other place under the Department of State of a character tending 
to qualify the incumbent for the place to be filled; or (b) by 
appointment of a person not under the Department of State, but 
having previously served thereunder to its satisfaction in a capac- 
ity tending to qualify him for the place to be filled ; or c) by the 
appointment of a person who, having furnished the customary 
evidence of character, responsibility and capacity, and being 
thereupon sel cted by the President for examination, is found 
upon such examination to be qualified for the place. 

For the purposes of this order, notarial and unofficial fees shall 
not be regarded, but the compensation of a consulate or commer- 
cial agency shall be ascertained, if the office is salaried, by refer- 
ence to the last preceding appropriation act, and, if the office is 
not salaried, by reference to the returns of official fees for the 
last preceding fiscal year. 

The examination hereinbefore provided for shall be by a board 
of three persons designated by the Secretary of State, who shall 
also prescribe the subjects to which such examination shall relate 
and the general mode of conducting the same by the board. 

A vacancy in a consulate will be filled at discretion only when 
a suitable appointment cannot be made in any of the modes indi- 
cated in the second p.ragraph of this order. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


In his report to the President Mr. Olney says: 


Complaints of the consular service of the United Srates, of the 
incompetency of consuls and of the injurious consequences to 
great public interests, are not infrequently brought to the notice 
of the Department. ‘That they are not always well founded is 
clear, and instances are by no means rare in which interested 
parties indulge in the severest condemnation of officials whose 
only fault has been a proper adherence to the line of their legit- 
imate duties. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that while com- 
plaints against consuls are in some cases unwarranted, there are 
only too many others which cannot be so regarded. It is con- 
tended by boards of trade, chambers of commerce and other like 
bodies all over the country that if our consular service were what 
it should be and our consuls were officials chosen for their fitness 
for the duties to be discharged by them, the results would be of 
the most favorable character. The contention seems reasonable 
in itself and is supported by the practice and experience of Great 
Britain and other European countries. 

Congress has to some extent recognized its justness by the 
statutes providing for consular pupils and consular clerks to be 
appointed upon satisfactory evidence of qualification derived 
through examinations or otherwise. By the act of 1864 these 
officials, originally limited to twenty-five in number and called 
consular pupils, are designated as consular clerks and limited 
to thirteen in number, and are not to be removed from office 
except for cause stated to Congress in writing. It is perti- 
nent to note also in this connection that at the last session of 
Congress bills to improve the consular service by securing com- 
petency and fitness in its officers were introduced into the Senate 
by representatives of both political parties. It is the executive 
branch of the Government, however, which might be expected 
to be most strongly impressed with the defects of our consular 
service and by which appropriate measures for removing them 
would most naturally be initiated. Hence it is not surprising to 
find that in 1866 the Department of State promulgated an order 
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requiring all applicants for consulates to present themselves for 
examination at the Department. 

The board of examiners met, organized and held examinations 
under the order, and out of nine applicants approved seven as 
satisfactory. It does nct appear that more than One examina- 
tion was held under this order of 1866, and the next step taken 
in the same direction seems to have been by an executive order 
of April 16, 1872. How much was done under this regulation 
is not clear, and at all events it was soon superseded by the ex- 
ecutive order of March 14, 1873. This order, made, like that of 
April 16, 1872, under the Civil Service Act of March 3, 1871, and 
during the life of the commission organized under that statute is 
as follows: ‘‘ Vacancies occurring in any grade of consulates or 
clerkships in the Department may be filled either by transfer from 
some other grade of service, clerical, consular or diplomatic, 
under the Department of State, or by the appointment of some 
person who has previously served under the Department of State 
to its satisfaction, or by the appointment of some person who 
has made application to the Secretary of State with proper certifi- 
cates of character, responsibility ard capacity, in the manner 
provided for applications for consulates of which the annual com- 
pensation is more than $1,000 and less than $3,000, and who has 
on examination been found qualified for the position.”’ 

Under this order an examination board was organized by the 
Secretary of State, consisting of three officials serving in the State 
Department at Washington. Conformably to regulations made 
under this order. quite a number of persons were examined dur- 
ing the years 1873 and 1874. The system is said to have worked 
well in practice, and to have both improved the consular serv- 
ice and relieved the Department of much embarrassment. It was 
nevertheless short-lived, and though the necessary connection 
between the two things is not obvious, it seems to have been 
given up simultaneously with the relinquishment of its functions 
by the Civil Service Commission of 1871, a relinquishment brought 
about by the refusal of Congress to make any appropriation for 
that branch of the service. 

The Civil Service Act of 1871, now in force as Section 1753 of 
the Revised Statutes, authorizes the President ‘* to prescribe such 
regulations for the admission of persons into the Civil Service of 
the United States as may best promote the efficiency thereof and 
ascertain the fitness of each candidate in respect to age, health, 
character, knowledge and ability for the branch of service into 
which he seeks to enter ; and for this purpose he may employ 
suitable persons to conduct such inquiries, and may prescribe 
their duties and establish regulations for the conduct of persons 
who may receive appointments in the Civil Service.”’ It may be 
that these statutory provisions cannot be so utilized as to bring 
out that complete reform and improvement of the consular serv- 
ice which are universally conceded to be desirable. It may be 
that costly and elaborate machinery of the character provided by 
the Senate bills already referred to will be found necessary to that 
end. But, even if that beso, it is still to be remembered that the 
provisions of those bills have not yet been enacted by Congress 
and may never be, and that meanwhile it can do no harm and 
may do much good to make a thorough trial of the efficiency 
of such regulations as are authorized by Section 1753 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 


As to the difference between this order and the vari- 
ous experiments in the same line which have preceded 
it, Mr. Olney says: 


It differs in detail rather than in principle from the other exec- 
utive orders already referred to. It assumes that consuls may 
properly be chosen from two classes of persons without examiua- 
tion; namely from persons already in the service of the State 
Department or from persons formerly in its service, and who in 
each case have not only satisfactory records of service, but of 
service tending to qualify them for the duties of consul. It re- 
quires all other persons, being first selected as eligible for exam- 
nation upon the ordinary proofs of competency and good char- 
acter, to submit themselves to an examination designed to test 
their aptitude and fitness for the special functions of the consular 
office. Thus, on the one hand, the appointing power is thereun- 
der left at liberty to avail itself of whatever special capacity and 
fitness for the consular office actual service has demonstrated to 
exist. On the other hand, by reserving to itself the designation 
of the persons eligible for examination, the appointing power 
protects itself to some extent at least from the errors sure to fol- 
low from absolute reliance upon purely academic tests of fitness. 
Finally, it should be borne in mind that the order now recom- 
mended is in no sense final or exhaustive. Experience will doubt- 
less prove in what respects it may be amended or enlarged to the 
advantage of the public interest. But meanwhile it may surely 
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be claimed for it that it will be at least a step in the right direc- 
tion and astep to be judged of, not by the advance it itself makes, 
al by the advance it may rightly be expected to inevitably 
lead to. 

The incumbents of such consular offices as are scarcely inferior 
in dignity and importance to that of Minister must, it is believed, 
be selected, as heretofore, at the personal discretion and upon 
the personal responsibility of the Executive. It is to be borne 
in mind, too, that there are a large number of consular offices 
the emoluments of which are less than $1,090 (the lowest salary 
attached by law to any consular position), which are paid only 
by fees and which, as a rule, must be filled fr »m the residents of 
the particular locality where the office is established. The order, 
therefore, does not apply to either of these classes. On the other 
hand, it does in terms apply to commercial agents, so called— 
officers with functions to all intents and purposes the same as con- 
suls—and thus embraces within its operation nearly three-fourths 
of the whole number of consular and quasi-consular offices of 
such rank and yielding such compensation as to be desired and 
sought for by citizens resident within the United States 


In spite of what would seem to be a very clear ex- 
planation, inquiries have poured into the Department 
of State at such a rate that it has been found necessary 
to prepare the following printed answer for mailing to 
the inquirers : 


Sir: Inreply to your letter of ——, I would state that, under 
the Executive order of September 20, 1895, vacancies in consu- 
lates or commercial agencies, the salary of which is not more 
than $2,500 or less than $r 000, or the official fees of which do not 
exceed the former or fall below the latter sum, will hereafter be 
filled by the appointment of either: (1) Persons holding posi- 
tions under the Department of State; (2) persons having previ- 
ously served under the Department; or (3) from among persons 
who, having furnished the customary evidence of character, 
responsibility and capacity, and having been thereupon selected 
by the President for examination, have been found upon such 
examination to be qualified for the position. 

Applications for offices falling within the above limits should 
be addressed to the Secretary of State, the name of the vacancy 
applied for being indicated, as well as the special qualifications 
for such office of the applicant, and this application shou d be 
accompanied by such indorsements as to applicant’s character, 
responsibility and capacity as he may be able to furnish. 

When the President shall have decided to fill any vacancy oc- 
curring among the consular offices in the above-mentioned classes, 
such candidates for it belonging to the third class as shall have 
been selected by him after examination of their applications and 
indorsements will be notified of the date of the examination, and 
of the subjects on which said examination will bear, and they 
will also be supplied with such other papers as the examining 
board shall deem necessary for their guidance. 


This is signed by the Third Assistant Secretary of 
State, as chairman of the board of examiners. The offi- 
cers designated to assist him on the board are the Soli- 
citor of the Department and the Chief of the Consular 
Bureau, The examinations which they are to conduct 
will be in writing, and will cover the following subjects: 


(1) General education, knowledge of languages, business train- 
ing and experience. 

(2) The country in which the consul or commercial agent is to 
reside, its government, chief magistrate, geographical features, 
principal cities, chief productions, and its commercial intercourse 
and relations with the United States. 

(3) The exequatur, its nature and use. 

(4) Functions of a consul or commercial agent as compared 
with those of a vice-consul or consular agent—relation of former 
to latter—also to the United States Minister or Ambassador at 
the capital of the country. 

(5) Duties of a consul or commercial agent as regards: Cor- 
respondence with the State Department and the form thereof; 
passports, granting and visaing ; United States merchant vessels 
in foreign ports and their crews, whether seeking discharge, 
deserting, or destitute ; wrecks within the jurisdiction; wrongs 
to United States citizens within jurisdiction ; invoices, official 
fees and accounts; treaties between the United States and the 
foreign country ; relations of Ambassador and Minister to laws 
of the country to which they are accredited as compared with 
those of consul or commeicial agent to those of the countries 
where they reside; acts of Ambassador or Minister, how far 
binding upon his country ; diplomatic, judicial and commercial 
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functions of consul or commercial agent ; piracy, what it is and 
where punishable ; consular regulations of the United States— 
copy of which (to be returned to the Department) will be sup- 
plied to each candidate upon application ; such other subject or 
subjects as the board may deem important and appropriate in any 
particular case. 

The board, immediately after an examination, is 
required to report to the Secretary whether the candi- 
date is or is not qualified for the particular position 
applied for, and, if the decision is adverse to the candi- 
date, to summarize the grounds of their decision. 

There are fifty-three consular offices above the $2,500- 
limit set by the President’s order, and 71, paid in fees, 
below the limit. Of those officers affected, 175 are paid 
in salaries and 21 in fees. Of the 175 who receive sal- 
aries, 30 consuls and one commercial agent are paid 
$2,500; 52 consuls and four commercial agents are paid 
$2,000; 69 consuls and six commercial agents are paid 
$1,500, and 13 consuls are paid $1,000. Nine consuls 
and 12 commercial agents are paid in fees that aggre- 
gate more than $1,000. Those below the limit are 53 
consuls and 18 commercial agents. 

The maximum compensation by fees is $2,500, and the 
minimum by salary is $1,000. Most of those who draw 
less than $1,000 are necessarily citizens of the country 
in which they serve, and it is explained at the State 
Department that this fact would make it impracticable 
to include them in any examination system. 





At Work at the Fourth-Class Offices. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CHICAGO POST. 

yo the Post Office Department and Civil Service 

Commission are taking interest in the movement 
to place fourth-class postmasters under the protection of 
the Civil Service Law. While nothing is likely to be 
done at present, it is probable that before the end of 
this administration the looked-for action will be taken. 
There are over sixty-five thousand fourth-class postoffices 
in the country, and the number is constantly increasing. 
About twenty thousand carry salaries of less than fifty 
dollars per annum, and at least half are in places where 
there is much greater difficulty in finding a competent 
and reliable person who is willing to serve than in choos- 
ing between competitors. It is obvious that there can 
be no question of examination and certification in the 
usual Civil Service methods in these offices. Several 
plans have been suggested, and a combination of them 
will probably be adopted. 

Many of the larger fourth-class offices are in suburban 
towns near cities having Presidential postmasters. It is 
now the policy of the Post Office Department to change 
these suburban fourth-class offices to sub-stations of the 
city office whenever it can be done. Residents often 
object, as they fear the identity of their town may be 
lost, but generally yield when they find that as a sub- 
station they can get free delivery. When a fourth-class 
office becomes a sub station it goes by that fact into the 
classified service. 

In the next smaller offices a different method will be 
adopted. All candidates will be furnished with blanks 
on which certain material questions in regard to the 
candidate’s qualifications will be asked. These must be 
filled by representative citizens of the place, who certify 
that they know the candidate and that the answers they 
give about him are true. The candidate making the best 
showing on this basis will be appointed. The smallest 
offices will probably remain as they are. 


October 15, 1895. 


|* a speech made in Congress in January, 1832, Sena- 

tor Marcy of New York, speaking of the politi- 
cians of his day, and especially of New York politicians, 
said : 

When they are contending for victory, they avow the intention 
of enjoying the fruits of it. If they are defeated, they expect to 
retire from office. If they are successful, they claim, as a matter 
of right, the advantage of success. They see nothing wrong in 
the rule that to the victor belong the spoils of the enemy. 

This appears to have been the origin of the phrase, 
‘¢the spoils system.’’ The teachings of Aaron Burr had 
a great and insidious effect in spreading the doctrine of 
thissystem, particularly upon his disciple, Mr. Van Buren. 
Among his maxims for the guidance of politicians, one 
of the most prominent was, that the people at elections 
were to be managed by the same rules of discipline as 
the soldiers of an army; that a few leaders were to think 
for the masses, and that the latter were to obev implicitly 
their leaders. Before 1820 there was in New York an 
organized and disciplined corps of federal officers inter- 
fering in State elections. 

In view of his avowal of the practice of the spoils 
system it is interesting to learn that Senator Marcy, 
when he became Secretary of State, advocated a theory 
of appointment, promotion, and permanent tenure of 
office in the consular service independent of party, 
wholly at variance with his former doctrine. He spoke 
approvingly of the European systems, under which there 
were in constant course of training young and intelli- 
gent men who would make the consular service a career. 
It is also curious that the system he proposed for taking 
the consular service out of politics and filling places of 
consuls wholly on a basis of fitness was defeated in the 
House and the Senate, not b-cause it was not right in 
principle, but on the ground that it would not work in 
practice, and that it would increase the patronage of 
the President and give fuod for the spoils system! 

Public men have often changed in mid-career from 
defending the spoils to advocating the merit system. 
When placed in positions of authority they have almost 
always given the strongest testimony to the evils of pat- 
ronage and the need of reform. For example, in 1884, 
Attorney-General Brewster, in a letter to the President, 
expressed his views of the effects of the application of 
the Civil Service Law adopted in the previous year, 
in this frank confession: 


I have arrived at these conclusions in favor of the Commission, 
and its working, and its usefulness, against my former notions. 
My knowledge of public service, and the proper method of ap- 
pointing persons to it, was derived mainly from others, and they 
were persons who had large experience, and threugh a long life- 
time of political action had convinced themselves that the system 
of examination and the exclusion of politics from such appoint- 
ments was romantic and fantastic. All of these preconceived 
notions I have abandoned I have observed the influence of the 
system in its application to other Departments, and I have learned 
from others who have enjoyed its benefits enough to convince 
me that it will be a serious mistake to revoke the law and reiidopt 
the old metkod. 


A member of Congress said, some years ago in con- 
versation, that if the Civil Service Law were repealed he 
should be obliged to leave public life, as he could not 
endure the spoils system. This same gentleman was one 
of the leaders of the a tack upon the Commission in the 
last Congress, in an apparent effort to defeat the appro- 
priation for carrying on the examinations, His friends 
knew, however, that he was playing for stage effect. 
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It was in 1832 that Senator Marcy made his oft-quoted 
speech. In 1853 Congress passed a law classifying the 
service in the Departments at Washington and requir- 
ing ‘‘pass’’ examinations for appointment. In 1855 
several heads of bureaus and heads of Departments gave 
strong testimony to the efficacy of even these inadequate 
tests. Public sentiment had revolted against the prac- 
tice of the spoils system and the corruption and incom- 
petence to which it gave rise. 

In March, 1853, Mr. Marcy was appointed Secretary 
of State by President Pierce. He proposed a system 
for the appointment of consuls from young men trained 
in the service as pupils, which was adopted by Congress 
in the 7th section of the act of August 18, 1856 (U.S. 
Statutes at Large, p. 55), regulating the diplomatic and 
consular system of the United States. The act author- 
ized the President to appoint consular pupils, not to 
exceed twenty-five in number at any one time, who 
should be citizens of the United States, to be paid not 
to exceed $1,000 a year each. These pupils were to be 
assigned from time to time to such consulates and with 
such duties as the President might think proper. Satis- 
factory evidence was required, by examination or other- 
wise, of the pupil’s qualifications and fitness for the 
office, before appointment, to be furnished to the Secre- 
tary of State, to be by him laid before the President. 
[t was provided that no pupil should be appointed until 
after he had been examined and found qualified by a 
board consisting of three examiners, one of them to be 
the Assistant Secretary of State and the two others to be 
selected by the head of the Department. The consular 
regulations of 1856 required that candidates should be 
at least eighteen years of age, able to write a good hand, 
and thoroughly acquainted with arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar and book-keeping; and that they 
should possess a good knowledge of history, especially 
of the United States. They must have read some work 
on the Coistitution of the United States, and have some 
general acquaintance with international law. Those 
possessing a knowledge of the language of the country 
where they were to be employed were to be preferred. 
It was required that pupils should discharge such cleri- 
cal and other duties of the consulate as might be assigned 
to them by the principal consular officer, whose instruc- 
tions in all respects they were expected carefully to 
observe and obey. They were to diligently occupy them- 
selves, when not otherwise employed, in acquiring all 
information in their power in relation to the adminis- 
tration of the consular functions,,in the study of the 
language of the country where they resided, and in 
acquainting themselves with its history, laws, customs 
and resources, They were to prepare or copy such por- 
tions of the consular correspondence with the Depart- 
ment, and such official returns and reports, as the prin- 
cipal consular officer might direct, so as to enable the 
Department to judge of their ability and also their 
improvement in the discharge of consular duties, and 
their fitness for promotion in the consular service. The 
principal consular officer was required to make a detailed 
statement in regard to the improvement and character 
of any consular pupil subject to his authority, and the 
manner in which he discharged the duties assigned to 
him by the consular officer. Quarterly examinations of 
the pupils in China and in Turkey were to be made by 
the interpreter or dragoman of the legations or by other 
competent persons in respect to the knowledge and 
advancement made by the pupils in the study of the 
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Chinese or of the Turkish language. The results of 


these examinations were to be communicated to the 


State Department, together with exercises written in the 
foreign characters, with versions into English. There 
were further requirements in respect to diligence, obedi- 
ence, courteous bearing and uprightness of conduct. 
A failure in these particulars was to be followed by the 
revocation of a pupil’s commission. Consular pupils 
possessing the requisite qualifications and exhibiting an 
aptitude for the consular service, and who had been 
faithful in the performance of their consular duties, 
were from time to time to be recommended to the Pres- 
ident for promotion. 

The act authorizing the appointment of consular 
pupils was repealed February 7. 1857, much to the 
disappointment of Mr. Marcy, The question came up 
in the House of Representatives on December 30, 1856, 
when the House in Committee of the Whole was con- 
sidering the bill making appropriations for the consular 
service. Representative Haven of New York moved to 
strike out the appropriation of $25,000 for consular 
pupils. He said that there had never been any such 
pupils appointed. He asked whether the Administra- 
tion was to have the discretion of changing them every 
four years and ‘‘raw hands”’ appointed. Hesaid that it had 
been usual ‘‘ to go even into the back countries and take 
men unacquainted with commercial pursuits for the posi- 
tions of consuls’’; and added that the persons thus ap- 
pointed made ‘‘excellent consuls.’’ He argued that there 
was no necessity for consular schools to educate pupils to 
succeed these consuls. In reply, Mr. Pennington said 
that by the system of pupils ‘‘the Government may 
secure the services of its own citizens, provide itself 
with a corps of clerks ready for promotion, and having 
promotion in view as a reward of fidelity and merit; 
trained in the business to which they are devoted; famil- 
iar with the languages aid capable of acting as inter- 
preters a! the places at which they are located.’’ Mr. 
Quitman said he had always thought ‘‘that the best 
diplomacy—that best suited to our institutions—was the 
diplomacy of the backwoods, the honest diplomacy of 
republican freemen, and not that which is taught in the 
diplomatic schools of Europe.’’. The paragraph making 
the appropriation was stricken out. 

When the bill came up in the Senate a letter was read 
from Secretary Marcy giving at length the reasons for 
the system of consular pupils, and stating that where 
the consul was ignorant of the language of the country 
it was discovered that the public business could not go 
on without the employment of foreign clerks; and that 
other governments—France and England, for instance— 
have rarely, if ever, occasion to employ American clerks, 
because they have in constant course of training young 
and intelligent men, who are willing to enter the con- 
sular service at a small compensation with the expecta- 
tion of future promotion to higher grades. Senator 
Rusk objected, stating that the President already had 
sufficient patronage—enough to break down any man in 
the first two or three years of an Administration. Sena- 
tor Fessenden said that there was no security that, after 
the pupils became fit to discharge the duty of consuls, 
they would be permitted to remain in office, and a change 
of Administration might turn every one of them out. 
He said that the English system gave a degree of official 
permanence, but ours merely put into the hands of the 
executive a power of favoritism. Senator Hunter said 


that ‘‘if, instead of consular pupils, they had been. 
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called consular clerks,’’ he apprehended that there would 
have been very little opposition to the appropriation. 

Senator Toombs said : 

The whole consular system is a very bad one. The recent 
changes have made it a great deal worse than it was. Since you 
have made consular offices political, you have hurt the whole sys- 
tem It is not worth while to educate them as appren- 
tices, unless you intend to continue them in the business. This 
you cannot do, because they are removable at the pleasure of the 


President, and will be changed so long as they are objects of 
political desire. 


Senator Brown said: 

A man is appointed consul who is notoriously incompetent for + 
the place, who knows nothing of the language of the country to 
which he is sent, knows nothing of commerce ; he is appointed , 
as a reward for some service ; and because he does not know the 
duty, you are to appoint somebody and pay him out of the treas- 
ury for doing it for him. 

Senator Pugh said that he agreed with the Senators 
from Virginia that this class of officers had a bad name 
attached to them, that they should have been called 
assistant consuls or clerks to consuls. 

The result of the failure to establish some such system 
as that proposed by Mr. Marcy was to continue the evil 
of clerks at consulates who are natives of the country, 
and, because of their familiarity with the routine of the 
office and the language of the country, are continued 
permanently. These underpaid native clerks, with 
little, if any, allegiance to the country, acquire more 
consular influence than the migrating consuls. 

Under a law of 1864 provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of consular clerks; they are appointed by the 
President after examination, and can be removed only 
for cause stated in writing and submitted to Congress 
at the session first following such removal. Applicants 
must be more than eighteen years of age and citizens of 
the United States at the time of their appointment, and 
must pass an examination before an examining board. 
As a matter of fact, no one of these clerks has ever been 
removed, but a number have been required to resign. 
‘They are not promoted to the desirable places of con- 
suls, as these places are reserved for political appoint- 
ment. Asa training school for consuls, therefore, the 
present system of consular clerks is a failure, 

The lesson to be learned from this chapter in our his- 
tory is plain. The evils of the patronage system are 
generally admitted, and all our wisest statesmen have 
hesitated to create additional places because of the men- 
ace to our institutions in the increase of patronage. ‘The 
remedy is seen to lie in impersonal tests for appoint- 
ment, The experience of competitive examinations has 
been sufficient to demonstrate that such tests are ade- 
quate when administered by a body independent of the 
appointing officer. The system proposed by Secretary 
Marcy, if revived to-day, would not necessarily be open 
to the objections which defeated it in 1857, because the 
appointments of consular pupils or clerks and -heir pro- 
motion to consuls might be made under the machinery 
established by the Civil Service Rules without increas- 
ing the President’s power of patronage. | 


Star AcE Limir which has given rise to so much dis- 

cussion in connection with the establishment of a 
reformed Civil Service system in Chicago, is to be set 
aside and an adequate test of physical strength substi- 


tuted forit. This, it is hoped, will accomplish the same 
purpose of keeping out of the service persons who are 
incapacitated for the best work by their burden of years. 
‘This change ends the controversy. 





October 15, 1895. 


The Worries of a Postmaster. 


66 HE worries of postmasters might be classified, to 

a certain extent, according to the several dis- 
positions of the men themselves,’’ remarked an ex-post- 
master the other day to a representative of Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT. 

‘*«Those who try to please their friends, political and 
personal, and the public at all times, will indeed have 
worries. He who has sought his position as a stepping- 
stone to future political preferment most certainly will 
have worries. He who tries so to conduct his office 
that his party can make effective use of it as a political 
machine, will have worries. Even he who aims to make 
a name for himself as an efficient public servant by 
managing his office on purely business principles, will 
have his worries all his own. 

‘‘When a change of postmasters occurs for political 
reasons, the incoming postmaster will be surprised to 
find how many there are in his office force who are of 
his political faith. According to the stories they will 
tell him, they have been martyrs to their party loyalty ; 
they have been kept in subordinate positions, while those 
of opposite politics have been favored with all the good 
places. Any who have influential friends take pains to 
have them see the new postmaster and impress him 
with the necessity of either removing or reducing their 
fellow clerks of contrary political belief. All comrade- 
ship among the clerks is destroyed for the time being. 
Changes are made. Possibly a few are really for the 


good of the service, but the most will not only excite 
envy amongst those of the postmaster’s own party who 


have not been preferred, but bring poorer service into 
the office. 

‘‘An honorable and careful citizen who has been ap- 
pointed postmaster and whose conscience will not per- 
mit him to evade the law either in letter or in spirit, is 
apt to be astonished by the attitude suddenly assumed 
by acquaintances whom he has always believed to be 
strictly law-abiding. \Without actually saying so in plain 
English, they leave it to be inferred from their conversa- 
tion that he can practise some shrewd evasion, especially 
of the Civil Service Law, for the sake of helping rela- 
tions or friends of theirs. That most naturally would 
worry him. 

‘«In the first few months of the average political post- 
master’s official life, he probably acquires but very slight 
information regarding his postal duties, his whole time 
being taken up by persistent office-seekers, or the backers 
of those who are desirous for preferment. He usually 
brings to the service with him his immediate staff, who 
acquire as quickly as possible the surface duties, and the 
office really runs itself. His friends see that he is either 
aging or is worried, and, of course, lay it to the heavy 
responsibility resting on his shoulders of running a 
postoffice; when in fact not a thought about postal 
matters other than appointments is permitted in his 
mind, owing to his anxiety to please his friends, espe- 
cially those who have assisted him in securing his 
position. 

‘¢ The time comes, however, when he can quietly settle 
down and look at things more from the point of view of 
the postmaster in fact. He is desirous of making im- 
provements. Not being intimate with the details, he 
necessarily must rely upon others to suggest that which 
is deemed to be an advancement in postal methods. 
Occasionally he will be able to decide which method 
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would be best, but usually it is guess-work, the argument 
before him being the only basis for his action. 

‘His bondsmen desire to be represented in the post- 
office. It would be nothing surprising, of course, if a 
bondsman had a relative or a hanger-on who was unable 
to obtain a paying situation in private life, and was con- 
sequently a burden and an expense to him. If so, the 
chances are that he asks to have a place found for 
that man. The postmaster feels under obligations to 
place such a person if possible, or to advance him if he 
happens to be already in office. This is aworry. The 
postmaster’s own bond is large, and although the finan- 
cial employees are all bonded to him, yet the sums that 
are handled by them daily, and for which he is held 
responsible to the Government, cannot but worry him 
occasionally. 

‘‘'The public would often get a better service from a 
postmaster, particularly if he is a nervous, irritable or 
sensitive man by nature, if they would reserve their crit- 
icism of him till they are sure that they have something 
to criticise. I remember that soon after I entered office 
I was soundly abused by some of my fellow citizens who 
belonged to the A. P. A., on the ground that I was 
appointing only Roman Catholics to places under me. 
I knew nothing about the religious affiliations of my 
subordinates, and it would not have made any difference 
with meif I had; I took the names in the order in which 
they stood on the eligible list. When the matter came 
to be looked into, it was found that one priest in my 
town who was a particularly clever and enterprising 
man, and always watching over the material as well as 
the spiritual interests of his flock, kept his eye on the 
newspapers and noted when a Civil Service examination 
was to be held. Then he would marshal the young men 
whom he regarded as especially bright and capable, and 
see to it that they went into the examination. His 
selections were well made, as was shown by the fact that 
most of his candidates found places high up on the list. 
Of course they got the appointments, as they deserved 
to. If my A. P. A. friends had taken the same care to 
see that the examinations were attended by the bright- 
est young Protestants, they would have had just the same 
chance of filling up the registers and carrying off the 
prizes, 

‘‘Then some of my brother Civil Service Reformers 
took me to task because I promoted to supervisory posi- 
tions men who had not made the best records for effi- 
ciency in the places below. The fact is that the best 
subordinate does not always make the best overseer and 
director of the work of others. It often requires a dif- 
ferent class of ability to fill the two kinds of places. 
Here and there you will find a man who is equally well 
fitted for both, but this is not common. I used to try 
the effect of putting subordinates successively into 
supervisory positions for a brief trial term—during the 
vacations or illness of the men regularly employed, and 
soon. Those who proved most capable would be marked 
for promotion when the next vacancy arose. My one 
test was the power of the man to lay out work for his 
fellows and to hold them up to the mark in doing it. 
That requires an organizing faculty and the trait of 
personal force which we find in successful commanders 
of men in other fields. Sometimes the man who can do 
the details of the work with the least dexterity himself, 
is able to show others how it ought to be done, and to 
animate them with a spirit of cheerful obedience. But 
when such a man finds his way to the top, where, for the 
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good of the Government service, he belongs, it means a 
lot of discontent and grumbling among the small- 
minded subordinates who cannot see the reason of the 
thing. They search for some willing ear among citizens 
outside who are known to be in favor of Civil Service 
Reform and promotions for merit alone, and their super- 
ficial statement of the case sometimes leads these gen- 
tlemen to take an unjust view of the postmaster’s action. 
My experience has taught me that, as a Civil Service 
Reformer in private life, it is my duty to be as careful 
not to criticise too hastily as not to be negligent or 
cowardly when censure is really demanded. 

‘*In short, a postmaster who desires not to make any 
mistakes politically, and who wants to please his politi- 
cal friends and keep in a pleasant mood with his bonds- 
men, finds it hard to avoid great worries from the com- 
bination. Relieve him of all political pressure; place 
him in charge of an office where the merit system 
has prevailed not merely in name but in fact, and he 
would have a very pleasant position and very few 
worries, 

‘‘He is bound, under any circumstances, to have 
complaints to deal with, but what head of a business 
has not? The position of postmaster in charge of such 
an office as I have indicated, purely governed by the 
merit system, would be most enviable. He is locally 
managing a branch of a popular monopoly; and if he 
is ambitious in the right direction he has a field all to 
himself in which to show his worth by improving the 
office placed in his care. The Post Office Department 
is exacting, yet, if he is surrounded by an efficient 
corps of subordinates, it need not worry him, On seeing 
a desire on his part to carry out both letter and spirit 
of the statute law and the regulations based thereon, 
the Civil Service Commission becomes not only his 
well-wisher but also his defender, and the public he is 
serving his support. What more could he ask? His 
worries then appear as nothing compared with those of 
which the average postmaster now complains.”’ 








Memoranda. 


HE United States Civil Service Commission will hold 
an examination on November 7 and 8 for a topo- 
graphic draughtsman in the War Department at a salary 
of $1,200. The examination will be held simultaneously 
in Washington, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York City, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Buffalo, if there are applicants 
from each of these cities. The subjects will be letter- 
writing, geography, mathematics — arithmetic, plane 
geometry and algebra—theory of map construction and 
draughting. Six hours will be allowed on the first day 
and seven on thesecond. ‘The subject, ‘‘ theory of map 
construction,’’ will be weighted at one-fourth of the 
whole examination, and ‘‘draughting’’ at nine-twen- 
tieths. Applications will be accepted from legal resi- 
dents of any of the States and of the District of Columbia. 
—The next annual meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform League will be held at Washington at 
some date between the first and middle of December. 
A definite program will be published later. 

—At a meeting of the New York branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Postal Clerks last week, the pro- 
priety of postal clerks taking part in politics was dis- 
cussed. It was decided that they should do so only as 
citizens. Thereupon resolutions were unanimously 
adopted complimentary to Postmaster Dayton, pledging 
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the Association’s endorsement of Mr. Dayton's candi- 
dacy for Justice of the State Supreme Court. No. 36 
branch of the Letter-Carriers’ Association, on the same 
evening, adopted similar resulutions. 

—John L. Parker, a Republican, and editor of the 
Lynn (Mass.) //em, was appointed Deputy Collector of 
Internal Revenue under the last Republican Administra- 
tion; but when the present Administration came in he 
continued to criticise it in his newspaper, and a few 
weeks ago was removed from office on the charge of 
‘* offensive partisanship.’’ 

—In response to a communication charging that a 
member of a local Civil Service board of examiners for 
the Internal Revenue service was guilty of improper 
partisan a tivity in connection with a recent political 
convention, the Civil Service Commission asked the 
accused for his defence, and, in its letter to him, re- 
marked: ‘While attendance at a political convention 
as a delegate is not in itself a violation of the Civil 
Service Rules, the Commission holds that partisan ac- 
tivity sufficient to impair usefulness as a representative 
of the Civil Service Commission is sufficient cause for 
removal from membership in any of its boards of exam- 
iners,’’ 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
thirty-first month of the present Administration, Sep- 
tember 5 to October 4, 1895, numbered 709, of which 
75 were caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 34 
to be accounted for by removals, either for cause or at 
the expiration of four-year terms. 

—Speaking of the tricks of candidates for positions 
on the New York police force, President Roosevelt said 
the other day: ‘‘In the recent physical examination 
there were two men whose appearance perplexed and 
amused the examining surgeons. The standard height is 
five feet eight inches, and at first sight both men came 
just within the standard. One had a fiery red moustache 
and a tremendous shock of black hair. This hair excited 
the curiosity of the surgeon, and on further examination 
he found it to be a thick wig. The crown of the second 
man’s head was so exactly on the line that the examiner 
remeasured him, and found a bump which raised his 
height half an inch. The man declared positively that 
the lump had been received accidentally, but the exam- 
iners had doubts as to that. They were unanimous, how- 
ever, in concluding that the blow which caused it would 
have fractured an ordinary man’s skull. Both men were 
rejected of course.’’ 








. AT IN Any Way, rotation is a perpetually occur- 

ring menace to the stability of ourGovernment. It 
is a prop of a falling part, and the instrument of fraud. 
It is a constant temptation to politicians to use public 
salaries as a fund with which to pay private debts, thus 
compelling the people to furnish the means for their own 
corruption and to defeat their own will. It wrecks the 
lives of tens of thousands of young men, by offering, as 
a bait to cupidity, high wages which outbid the market. 
It makes idle expectants of the industrious, starves the 
few it feeds, and lures the mass to vagrancy. It subverts 
the true ideal of office, transforming public servants into 
private henchmen, and partisans into camp followers, 
It degrades skilled labor and makes the Government an 
almshouse. It breeds parasites, markets citizenship, and 
suborns public opinion. To sum up, it makes of admin- 


istration a chaos, of politics a trade, and of principle 
an interest.—Olver 7. Morton. 
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New Publications. 


N the October number of the American Magazine of 
Civics appears in full William Dudley Foulke’s Sara- 
toga paper on ‘‘ Proportional Representation.’’ The 


second instalment of ‘‘The Political Mission of Re- 
form,’’ by L. P. Gratacap, deals interestingly with the 
difference between individual and communal govern- 
ment, as illustrated respectively by the political and 
commercial capitals of our country: 


Washington is a type, and a favorable illustration of the the- 
ory of individual government. The city is well governed ; intel- 
ligence, taste and executive precision distinguish its government. 
It is, in a great measure, free from the contamination of the igno- 
rant heeler, the vulgarity of the common politician, or the vicious- 
ness of the boss. Its population, made up of visitors, Government 
office-holders, and an ephemeral official vicinage of fashion, with 
the resident shopkeepers and caterers to this world of politics, 
show and miscellaneous enterprises, suffers no inconvenience 
from the periodical protestations and dispute of candidates for 
their votes. And they have in exchange for the nuisance of 
espionage and watchfulness of their elected rulers and a poor 
result in government, a well regulated, fascinating city prepared 
to entrap and keep the holiday world that a set intervals revives 
among them and to whose pretensions and display they can 
either as participants or spectators or merchants give their ardent 
attention. And the city is what it ought to be for such purposes, 
a city of cleanliness, accommodation and entertainment. It is 
made a city of sights with no importunity to eye or ear or nose 
from execrable sidewalks, shiftless thoroughfares and dirty 
streets. .°. . 

Such is the ideal of the theory of individual government. It is 
attractive, brilliant even, and surpassingly pleasant, but it is not 
the parent of civic pride. It does not breed the wholesome, 
robust, self conscious spirit of civic devotion, the stalwart nature 
of Antwerp, of Salamanca, of Jerusalem. 

The people of Washington are proud of their city in a disem- 
bodied way. They are happy in its popularity as a mark of dis- 
tinction to the place they like and happen tolivein. They boast 
of or extol its features as a connoisseur in architecture might 
the facade of a hostelry where he habitually dined, or the per- 
spective of a cathedral in which, from choice, he usually said his 
prayers. The aloofness and the enthusiasm of this feeling are of 
course aided by the fugitive relations of a large part of the pop- 
ulation of Washington, at least its influential portion, to the city. 
They come and go, and each affluent and refluent wave of visit- 
ors is different from its predecessor. With the government of 
Washington, its intimate management, its officers and justice, 
they have nothing todo. They feel no responsibility in its care, 
do not consider, are not required to consider, any problem of 
municipal management, and exert but little influence in the coun- 
cils of its Commissioners. The metropolitan sense is not devel- 
oped under these conditions, that peculiar earnestness of pride 
which animates the citizen of a city to which he bears a filial 
relation, in which he exercises a personal control, to which he 
offers and from which he draws the natural legacy of a franchise 
used in its behalf, is absent with those who have no concern in 
electing their governors, in whom the fires of political ambition 
and controversy are both extinguished because the fuel of their 
flames has never been furnished. 

From the view-point of utility the theory of individual govern- 
ment in cities seems to provide an adequate and unexcelled gov- 
ernment, one that can be both progressive and economic, and 
one more appreciatively considerate of the claims of art. But 
from the view-point of self-government it is defective and demor- 
alizing. Its ease and approximate sufficiency have a tendency to 
bring into disuse the critical and watchful attention of men who 
are given the task of managing their own affairs. It has no 
broadly educating political influence. It further has an unmis- 


takable tendency to separate classes, for the one ground of: 


equality, which for the moment levels all artificial distinctions, 
that of the equality of manhood at the polls, is ignored. How- 
ever disturbing to the fastidious or even the thoughtful is the 
spectacle of a misgoverned city wherein the votes of the bad, the 
selfish, the debased, the bribed and the ignorant count for as much 
as the votes of their opposites, yet, apart from this area of social 
irresponsibility, the influence of the voting power upon menin the 
lower walks of life, as inthe higher, is distinctively educational. 
And whether or not the first results of promiscuous suffrage are 
disappointing, in the long run, at that far-off end toward which 
all experiments of self-government are tending, the true ameli- 
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oration of life comes in the democratic unity of all men who 
think alike, upon whatever social plane they live. 

Percy R. Meggy, Secretary of the New South Wales 
Civil Service Inquiry Commission, tells in an article in 
the Review of Reviews what this Commission has done 
toward solving the ‘‘ Civil Service Problem in Austra- 
lasia.’”’ It was, he says, a conviction that the whole 
Civil Service needed a sharp administrative pruning, 
which induced the new Premier, Mr. Reid, to appointa 
royal Commission to inquire as to the changes necessary 
to place the public departments of New South Wales 
upon ‘‘a strictly economical and efficient footing,’’ and 
the methods of public expenditure upon ‘‘a sound and 
economical basis,’’ to draw up a scheme for the better 
regulation of appointments and promotions, and finally 
to report on the Civil Service superannuation fund, 
which was known to be articulo mortis. This somewhat 
extensive order the Commissioners were asked to exe- 
cute in three months, so as to enable the Premier to 
‘*put his house in order,’’ to quote his characteristic 
p rase, and to reduce the expenditure on the civil 
establishments to its proper level before inaugurating a 
new era in taxation. 

It was at first thought that this was merely a little 
ruse on the part of the Premier for the purpose of gain- 
ing time. The public recalled the fact that a former 
royal Commission had only recently sat on the Civil 
Service of New South Wales; that their deliberations 
had extended over nearly four years; that after costing 
the country thousands of pounds they had then only 
dealt with five out of eight of the departments, and that, 
with the exception of one, on the Post Office, none of 
their reports had ever seen the light. The idea, there- 
fore, that the Civil Service Commissioners appointed by 
Mr. Reid would differ in any way from their predeces- 
sors, was regarded as too chimerical to be entertained. 

Yet exactly what no one believed would be done, has 
been accomplished, and is now a matter of history. The 
Commissioners began their labors in the first week of 
December, 1894, at a minimum of four days a week for 
four months, or seventy-three times in all; and exam- 
ined eighty-three witnesses, including the heads of all 
the departments. On the recommendations contained 
in their report the budget speech was framed. Says Mr, 
Meggy: 

It became clear to the members of the New South Wales Civil 
Service Commission very early in their inquiry that a condition 
precedent toall real reform in the Civil Service of New South 
Wales, or indeed anywhere else, was the establishment of a per- 
manent Civil Service Commission, composed of members so far 
independent as to be beyond the range of Ministerial or Parlia- 
mentary influence, able to exercise complete control over the 
entire service, to classify both work and workers on common- 
sense and commercial lines, and to insure that all the appoint- 
ments and promotions should be made not, as now, onthe ground 
of political patronage, but as the reward of merit alone. ce 

Next to the establishment of a permanent Civil Service Com- 
mission, the most important point which the Commissioners had 
to consider was that of retrenchment. After a careful inquiry 
they came to the conclusion that ‘“‘ by a thorough reiirrangement 
of departments, classification of the work and salaries of officers, 
and the economies that can otherwise be effected, a saving to the 
state of certainly not less than a quarter of a million sterling 
would result.”’ The Premier evidently concurred in the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on this head also, since he reduced 
the estimate by $500,000 for the ensuing half-year, or at the rate 
of $1,000,000 a year. 

The first question with which every permanent Civil Service 
Commission has to deal is that of classification. In Victoria and 
Queensland that work has all been done, but in New South Wales 


the service is full of anomalies which a well-devised system of 
classification would remove. 


In the English service a hard and fast line is drawn between 
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the ranks of civil servants—those who do the routine clerical 
work, the rank and file of the great army of red tape, and those 
who are placed in positions of greater responsibility and trust— 
the portals of the two divisions being the higher or lower exam- 
ination tests. The Commissioners, however, did not 
think that such a distinction was necessary in the colonies, and 
contented themselves with recommending that the service be 
classified on the basis of salaries; that ‘‘all candidates for admis- 
sion to the Civil Service should pass an examination, not of the 
elementary general character at present in existence, but devised 
for the particular branch of the service which they select,’ and 
that ‘‘ heads of departments and superior officers holding impor- 
tant positions in the service should receive liberal remuneration, 
as a Strong inducement to qualify themselves for the discharge 
of their important duties; and that vacancies should be filled by 
officers in the service of the highest attainments, as well as of 
mature experience and practical capacity for business, who should 
be held directly responsible for the efficiency and good conduct 
of the staffs under their control.’’ 

The superannuation question was another with which the Com 
mission dealt. There is an impression in the minds of many in 
New South Wales that pensions are a fraud and should be abol 
ished without a moment’s delay. The view held by the 
Commission was that the retiring allowances were too large, and 
should be very much smaller than those provided by the existing 
act; that Parliament should be asked to assist the fund; that no 
future contributor should be admitted above the age of twenty 
five, except at an increased rate of contribution corresponding 
with his increased age; that gratuities should be limited to cases 
of illness or accident; that the contribution made to the fund 
should be returned in case of an officer dying or retiring from the 
service, or being dismissed, except for misconduct, and that retire- 
ment before the age of sixty-five should not be insisted upon. 


In McClure’'s, President Roosevelt of the New York 
Police Board describes under his own signature the 
work done by himself and his colleagues in ‘‘ Closing 
the Saloons on Sunday.’’ After describing the difficul- 
ties, technical as well as substantial, with which the 
Board had to contend, he says: 


With such limitations in the law it is astonishing that we should 
have succeeded in closing the saloons. But we did succeed. 
The entire Board was a unit in insisting that the law should be 
observed. Officials who are resolute, and are unhampered by 
improper obligations, have an enormous advantage in such a 
contest. None of the members of the Board felt that they had 
any right to consider the effect of their action either upon them- 
selves or upon the parties with which they were associated, when 
the issue was so plainly one of naked right or wrong. ‘Ihe oppo- 
sition aroused by our action was, of course, very great. Reputa- 
ble men gathered very strongly to our support ; but in New York 
City those political leaders and those newspaper editors who 
believed that reputable men are in the minority attacked us with 
a fury that became venomous as week by week it grew plainer 
that we were winning. At the outset all well-informed people 
believed that we would fail, and our opponents hailed our action 
with general delight. But, as is so often the case with the baser 
type of politicians and of political newspapers, they had underesti- 
mated the strength of the forces which were ready to war for 
honesty and decency. There was no form of slander, no species 
of mendacity, to which they did not resort. For weeks they 
eagerly repeated the tale that we had failed in our efforts, and 
that the saloons were as wide open as ever ; heedless of the fact 
that at the same time they were continually dwelling on the enor- 
mous losses caused by our shutting the same saloons. But when 
the counsel for the Liquor Dealers’ Association admitted in court, 
at the time when we finally succeeded in securing the conviction 
of thirty of his clients, that over nine-tenths of the liquor-dealers 
had been rendered bankrupt because we had stopped that illegal 
trade which gave them the best portion of their revenue, all 
attempts at further denial were useless. We had conquered. 
We had not stopped all Sunday drinking in saloons, any more 
than we had stopped all theft ; but we had succeeded in securing 
the practical closing of the saloons and the practical stoppage of 
drinking in them on Sunday. The effect of our action upon the 
politics of the city we cannot foretell. But its effects upon the 
government of the city are certain to be good. We have given 
an object lesson in enforcing the law. If our foes come back into 

ower, they will be obliged to do better than they have ever done 
Cefore, or else they will be thrown out. Matters may slip back 
somewhat, but they will never go back as far as they were when 
we took hold. I do not think that our action in enforcing the law 
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will help put Tammany in power again. If it comes back at all, 
it will be in spite of our action, not because of it- Tammany has 
a great natural majority in New York City, and it is very difficult 
to combine against it the elements through whose united action 
it is alone possible to succeed. Many of these elements, which 
were growing lukewarm, have been rallied by our action. It 
may even be that by doing our duty we shall increase the chances 
of beating Tammany and what Tammany represents; but cer- 
tainly to fail to do our duty would not have rendered a victory 
over Tammany any more probable, and would have rendered 
such a victory infinitely less worth winning. 

The Fourth-Class Postmaster is a new-comer in the 
journalistic field. It is a semi-monthly paper of eight 
pages, and announces itself as devoted to the interests 
of fourth-class postmasters, including the plan to bring 
their appointment under the Civil Service Rules. Colonel 
Lindsey, the editor, is an attorney engaged in the prose- 
cution of claims before the Departments at Washington. 
If he can prosecute this claim toa successful conclusion, 
it will be the biggest stroke of business he has probably 
done in the whole course of his professional career, 

Among the popular illustrated magazines of America, 
Home and Country and the Monthly Illustrator have held 
high place. Each has occupied a field peculiarly its own, 
The two have now been combined under the blended 
title, Zhe Monthly Lilustrator and Home and Country, and 
the October number furnishes evidence that the strong 
features of both publications are to be retained. Espe- 
cially is this true with regard to illustrations, of which 
there are 166 in the current issue. ; 

Notable features of Outing are ‘‘A Bit of Blue Rib- 
bon,’’ by Sara Beaumont Kennedy; ‘‘In Rugged Labra- 
dor,’’ by R. G. Taber; ‘‘ Héro,’’ by Therese G. Randall; 
‘* Guns and Shooting,’’ by Ed. W. Sandys; ‘‘ The Great 
Dismal Swamp,”’ by Alex. Hunter; ‘ Football,’’ by 
Walter Camp, and ‘‘ Moose Hunting in New Brunswick,”’ 
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by the late Edmund P. Rogers. The editorial and rec- 
ord departments are very interesting. 

Other publications which have come to our table are: 

‘‘ Washington, or the Revolution,’’ a drama by Ethan 
Allen. Chicago and New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 
Fifty cents. 

‘‘American History Leaflets, No. 21: The Stamp Act, 
1765.’’ Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward 
Channing. New York: A. Lovell & Company. Ten 
cents. ° 

‘« The Strike of a Sex,’’ by George N. Miller. Boston: 
Arena Publishing Company. Twenty-five cents. 

‘‘ Alternating Electric Currents,’’ by Edwin J. Hous- 
ton and A. E. Kennelly. New York: W. J. Johnston 
Company. One dollar. 

** My Sister Henriette,’’ by Ernest Renan. New York: 
J. S Ogilvie. Twenty-five cents. 

‘« The Snowball,’’ by Stanley J. Weyman. New York: 
Merriam Company. Forty cents. 

‘«The Joneses and the Asterisks,’’ by Gerald Camp- 
bell. New York: Merriam Company. One dollar and 
a quarter. 

‘« Beautiful Thoughts on Life Eternal,’’ compiled and 
arranged by Elizabeth Cureton. New York: Merriam 
Company. Seventy-five cents. 

‘< Jack Midwood, or Bread Cast Upon the Waters,’’ 
by Edward S. Ellis. New York: Merriam Company. 
One dollar and a quarter. 

‘*Lessons in Shorthand, on Gurney’s System,’’ by 
R. E. Miller. New York: F.M. Lupton, Ten cents, 

‘‘The Bonanza Book for Boys and Girls,’’ including 
‘«Gulliver’s Travels,’’ Grimm’s *‘ Fairy Tales,’’ etc. New 
York: F.M. Lupton. Twenty-five cents. 

‘The Gold Bug,’’ by E. A. Poe; ‘‘Cranford,’’ by 
Mrs. Gaskell; ‘‘ The Man in Black,’’ by Stanley J. Wey- 
man; ‘‘ Tales of Adventure,’’ by An Old Hunter; ‘‘A 
Fatal Temptation,’’ by Charlotte M. Braeme; ‘‘Sea 
Yarns,’’ by An Old Salt; ‘*Snap Shots,’’ by Bill Nye, 
Mark Twain and other humorists. New York: F. M. 
Lupton. Ten cents each. 

‘¢ Passing Through the Ordeal,’’ by Arthur Pratt. New 
York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. Twenty-five 
cents. 

‘«Cashor Credit? ASolution of the Money Problem,”’ 
by Paul Tyner. Madison, Wis.: Impress Company. 
Ten cents. 

‘<The Lost Paradise,’’ by Marie Walsh. New York: 
Mascot Publishing Company. ‘Twenty-five cents. 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS 
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National Civil Service Reform League 
—-AND THE— 


New York Civil Service Reform Association. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM AS A 
MORAL QUESTION, by Charles 
J. Bonaparte. Perhundred, - — 6oc. 


THE SELECTION OF LABORERS 
(in English or German), by James 
M. Bugbee, of the Massachusetts 
Civil Service Commission, - ree. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SPOILS Sys- 
TEM IN THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT, 1829-30. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from Parton’s ‘‘ Life of 
Andrew Jackson.’”’ Five cents a 
copy. Per hundred -__-- _ cs 
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THE Sroits SYSTEM AND CIvIL SERV- 
ICE REFORM IN THE Custom HousE 
AND Post OFFICE AT NEW YORK, 
by Dorman B. Eaton. Fifteen cents 
acopy. Per hundred : $10 


TERM AND TENURE OF OFFICE, by 
Dorman B. Eaton. Single copies, 
25 cents. Per hundred -..$10 


THE DANGER OF AN OFFICE-HOLD- 
ING Aristocracy, by E. L. God- 
kin. Five cents acopy. Per hun- 
dred cen eos : 


Bs athe = 5 
DANIEL WEBSTER AND THE SPOILS 
System. An extract from Senator 
Bayard’s oration at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, June, 1882. Three cents acopy. 
rer hunared...-.........-- $1 : 


A PRIMER OF CivIL SERVICE RE- 
rouu.. Per hundred .............. $i 


The Same, in German. Per hundred §1 


Tue Competitive Test, by Edward 
M Shepard. Single copies 


THE MEANING OF CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
FORM, by Edward O. Graves. Sin- 
gis comes ._.....-. ; 03 


ORDERS FILLED BY WILLIAM Ports, Sec- 
retary, 54 William Street, or G. P. Pur- 
NAM's Sons, 29 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


Copyrights taken out; 
Passports procured ; 


By the Bureau of General In- 

formation, Corcoran Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

¥ ANSWERING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, PLEASE MENTION 

GOOD GOVERNMENT. 





GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


"A DEALER RETIRING FROM | Many Good Things 


BUSINESS WILL DISPOSE OF 


A FEW 


Patent... | — 


Pencil-Sharpeners 


AT ONE DOLLAR 
APIECE, 


Regular Price, $1.75> 


The most useful article that can be 
had in an office or store whére 


pencils are used. 


Will Fit Any Shelf, or Desk Top, or 
Table, or Counter, 


Address ‘‘ Dealer,’’ care of this paper. 





You ms may have asked many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 

it necessary to adopt a stand- 
“ ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to purste his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and..« 
without having to purchase a ©, 
whole library of text-books, » 
Ordinarily the candidate. 


...Come from Boston, 


BUT NOTHING BETTER THAN PILCR | M AGE. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 


Author of ‘THREE MEN IN A BOAT,” Etc 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents 
by GOOD GOVERNMENT, Washington, D. C. 

















The LATEST ISSUES of 


Good: Government 


may always be obtained at the following 
places: | 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 29 West 23d St., 
New York, 

BRENTANO’S, 1015 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washirgton, D. C., 

As well as at either of the offices of pub- 
lication. 














































































































































































































You can get a good Boston Binder of 
the size to bind your Goop GovERNMENT 
or any similar publication, for 28 Cents, 
including postage prepaid. Send your 
order, with the money— postage stamps as 


acceptable as anything else—directly to 


GOOD GOVERNIIENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fine Pamphlet Printing Done by 
Good Government Press, 


Washington, D. C. 








wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required. 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 

-year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50° cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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